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Christian Faith and 
The American Economy 


Have you ever been in an argument about “free enterprise” 
and “the welfare state”? If you have not, you must lead a highly 
sheltered life. 

People are talking about these things, talking loud, and 
getting red in the face. And well they might, for the issues 
behind these phrases are important. 

The economic questions they raise are important to Christians. 


The Temple and the Marketplace 


In Christianity a// men are offered salvation by the God who 
created all men. Christianity is a universal and inclusive religion 
of the most radical sort. A// men, and all the acts of all men, 
are included in the judgment, and subject to the redeeming 
power of the God revealed in Jesus Christ, the God who marks 
the fall of every sparrow. 

Yes, all the acts of men, their acts in the temple, but just as 
much their acts in the marketplace. Indeed, the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ wants no worship in the temple which does not 
interest itself in the affairs of the marketplace, for He desires 
“justice and not sacrifice, the knowledge of God rather than 
burnt offerings.” (Hosea 6:6) His prophets cry out against 
those who worship, but who “sell the poor for sandals, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes.” His prophets cry out, “I hate, I 

despise your feasts. . . . But let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a eee stream.’ 

The-cry-of ‘the prophet Amos, in the name of God, con- 
demned those who “oppress the poor in the gate,” in the market- 
place, in the exchange of economic goods, the good things of 
earth which God gave to a// men. Christian worship of this 
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God must look to the marketplace if it is to be worship of the _ 


Christian God. To look to the marketplace is to look at economic 
affairs. 

Sometimes the temple is silent about the marketplace. Some- 
times the marketplace uses the temple. 

But the Gospel does speak to the marketplace. 


The Gospel and Economic Affairs 


What does the Christian Gospel say about economic affairs? 
Obviously it does not simply endorse one set of economic 
prejudices. God did not ordain free enterprise, nor was His 
Son just a social revolutionary. 

What the Gospel does is to illumine the truth and destroy 
the falsity of each of the economic positions. It destroys the 
provincialism that is the mark of any set of economic principles. 
And so the Gospel agrees with the opponents of the various 
economic ideologies. But the Gospel also sees the truth in each 
of these many positions. What the Gospel does is to point to 
the whole economy, which always is more than we see in the 
diversity of our provincial positions. 

The Gospel demands of us that we understand in some depth 
the particular data or reality of our economy. Too many times 
what is said in the temple is a re-echo of the marketplace. Too 
few in the Christian ministry have any specialized knowledge 
of the marketplace. 

There is a special reason why those in the church should 
strive to attain thorough economic knowledge. The Gospel 


This third issue in the Social Action series on “Christian Com- 
munity” has been written chiefly by William Miller, James Laney 
and Robert Lynn. The first issue developed the basic religious ideas 
of the series, the:second dealt with Christianity and American poli- 
tics. The last three issues will discuss the Christian faith in relation 
to public opinion, world~affairs, and the church. The other mem- 


bers of the team of nine men working on this series are Edwin 
Becker, Julian Hartt, Ernest Lefever, William Muehl, Herman Reissig,. 
and the editor of Social Action, Kenneth Underwood. William 
McKinstry served as consultant for this issue. : 


does not try to look at a piece of the economy from a partial 
viewpoint, but the whole of the economy from an inclusive 
point of view, so that the perspective will include all the people 
and all the social processes and institutions involved. This is 
for us one of the major directives of the Christian community. 

We have to know economics; and this means study. Study 
of economics will show us how thin are the popular arguments 
about “the welfare state” and “free enterprise.” Somewhere 
beneath these stereotypes there is a truth, but the truth is 
covered over by falsity and our lack of specialized understanding. 
The inclusive Gospel demands that we penetrate far beyond 
luncheon-club debates about “socialism,” “capitalism,” “free 
enterprise,” and “the welfare state.” 


We have said there is a truth as well as a falsity in each of 
these popular positions. Let us see what this truth ‘is, so far as 
we can now discern it in this historical situation, aware that 
the living God will judge and transform our discernment of 
the truth through the activity of other groups. 


IDOL OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Adam Smith made a great discovery and his modern followers 
rightly insist that we should not forget it. This discovery is that 
an efficient, productive, and just means of distributing our 

economic resources is through the free price system. The free 
system or the “market mechanism” effectively answers the 
economic questions any society has to face. 

Any society, from the primitive Navajo hunting tribe to the 
modern industrial nation, must face the distinctive problem of 
economizing: the “resources” (labor, land, and materials) 
which God has given are limited; but human desires are in- 
satiable, proliferating in all directions, always asking for more 
than we presently have; therefore, we have to economize. 


Five Basic Questions in Economizing 
The first question any society must face is, What goods and 
services shall be produced. 


The second question follows immediately. How much of 
these things shall be produced. We might agree that we want 
television sets more than any other one thing. Yet we don’t 
want to devote a// our resources to making Milton Berle widely 
available to the public. We have resources enough to make 
many things (but not all) that we want. We have to know 
how many of each of these goods we want. 

The third question is a little more technical. We want to 
know how to combine our human and natural resources to 
satisfy as many of our desires as possible. More or less machinery, 
more or less labor, more or less materials, may be used in pro- 
ducing any one commodity. 

The fourth question is, who gets what is produced. We have 
to find some way of distributing our goods and services. 

And fifth, we all need to decide whether to eat our cake now 
or have it for later consumption, to use resources now or save 
them until later. Shall we use steel for Studebaker bodies now, 
or for machines to make Studebakers ten years from now? We 
have to decide between present consumption (production of 
things we use now), and future consumption (plants or ma- 
chines we will employ to make goods in the future). 


How the Price System Answers These Questions 


The free price system answers these five questions simultane- 
ously. First, what is produced is determined by consumer de- 
mand. If we buy more shoes and fewer shirts, then the price 
of shoes will go up. Producers who formerly made shirts will 
switch over to making shoes, since we consumers show we want 
more shoes by our purchases. Thus consumer buying in the | 
market calls the tune for the use of resources and decides what _ 
will be produced. 4 

Secondly, consumer buying decides how much of each goods 
will be produced. Our resources are capable of producing many — 
different things. Whenever some of our resoutces are moved — 
from the manufacture of shirts to making shoes, we sacrifice 
the shirt we might have had for more shoes. This sacrifice is 


what we mean by cost. We give up what we might have had 
of one good in order to have another. Cost is that which we 
do without in order to have something else. 


Consumers have to know what things cost in order to decide 
how much of what goods they want. We cannot just choose 
all of the goods we want as though we were living in an 
unlimited cafeteria. We have to know what we are giving up 
in order to know what we are getting. The price of goods in 
the market shows us what the cost of goods is; it shows us 
what we are giving up. 

Price serves as an indicator in two ways: it shows producers 
what consumers would like to have as the buying price goes 
up and down, and it shows the consumer what he is giving 
up to get a particular good. Price indicates how many shirts he 
has to give up in order to get extra shoes. 


Then by his purchases in the market the consumer decides 
how much of each of the various goods should be produced. 
Many consumers, seeing the prices on all the various goods, 
learn from these prices what they have to give up and how 
much of the total goods they might have. 


The third question—how should resources be combined to 
produce goods—is answered by the producer’s desire to make 
the most profit with the least cost. He will learn the cost of Ce 
resources from their price. Then he will use machinery, labor, 
faw materials, and that combination which will cost him the 
least, and will make the most profit. i 


-Goods are distributed to us in ratio: to the desire of the : 
community as a-whole to have these services performed. The ~~ 
more we are doing that which the consumers demand, the 
higher the return will be. Thus society gets what-it wants done 
by distributing a higher proportion of income to those who | 
respond to consumer demand. The income which people receive 
will always bé*the same in total*as the moneyi-value of the 
goods and servicés:availablét be bought. The prite system ‘thus 
distributes claims+ort goods by the price on’ labor (wages and 
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salaries) and distributes goods according to purchases in the 
marketplace. 


The fourth question—who benefits most from the production 
of goods—is answered by the way these goods are distributed 
among the producers themselves. Each producer (the mechanic, 
the lawyer, the real estate agent) earns an income through his 
productive services. The more his services are demanded by the 
rest of us consumers, the larger is his income. And so the larger 
his share of goods will be when he steps into his role as 
consumer. 


Finally, the price system decides when consumption will take 
place—now (as in present consumer goods) or Jater (as in 
investments in tools, factories, which will make consumer goods 
in the future). The amount of capital investment that the 
economy can carry depends on the amount of savings (fore- 
going of consumption) the society is willing or able to do. If 
we consumers want more shoes and less shirts, then resources 
such as labor can be switched to the production of shoes. If 
our demand for shoes is great enough, then some of the resources 
that were used in shirt production could be put to work in 
expanding productive facilities to make more shoes in the future. 
We consumers are thus expressing a preference for more shoes 
in the future, and less of other goods such as shirts right now. 
Thus investment is the dynamic element in our economy, 
representing growth and change. 


Market Superiority to Centralized Bureaucrat Decision 


By the changes of prices in the marketplace the five questions 
are answered, better than we could answer them by any overall 
and direct attempts through centralized bureaucratic decision. 


Although in Communist Russia and Nazi Germany some use — 


was made of the price system, answers to these questions have 
been made dominantly by direct central administration. In Rus- 
sia three planning organizations decide what shall be produced, 
where and when. Russia has decided to forego many present 
consumer goods in order to sink its resources into producer 
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goods for the future: dams, power plahes?faeronies and heavy 
machinery. The use of resources in Russia does not depend upon 
the real wants of consumers expressed in the marketplace, but 
upon the ideas of a few men in bureaus controlled by the Com- 
munist Party. 

In a free nation our problem is different and harder, be- 
cause we want to relate the desires of all the consumers in the 
use of resources. 

The free price system is better than the direct administered 
economy because it allows consumer and producer freedom. 
But it is also a better way of fitting together all of the pieces 
of the complex economic jigsaw puzzle—costs, available re- 
sources and wants. The fluctuation of prices and the free pur- 
chase by consumers and the free entry of producers into the 
market solve the problem automatically, whereas it would 
take an almost impossible amount of knowledge by conscious 
planning. Suppose you had to decide how many shoes, how 
many shirts, how many books, how many dental extractions to 
provide for the country, to whom to give them, and when. You 
would have to know all the resources that were available, all 
the things that people wanted, and how they changed from 
minute to minute. As you can see, it is an almost impossible 
task. It is no wonder that attempts at complete direct central 
administration of the economy make serious errors. For example, 
the vast highway system built by Nazi Germany failed to provide 


its expected usefulness because it was not accompanied by an 


adequate expansion in the production of petroleum. 
The free price system solves all these problems automatically. 
That is why it is called “mechanism,” and that is why economists 
from Adam Smith to our own day have wanted us to keep and 
~ to use the free price system. This is the basic truth-that underlies 
the loud arguments of the proponents of “free enterprise.” 


Making an Idol of Free Enterprise 
But the proponents of “free enterprise” are not always just 


talking about the free price system; they seem sometimes to be — 
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talking more about protection of their private power from 
public control. Sometimes protection even from public control 
by the price system itself! Often, as we shall see later on, the 
propagandists for “free enterprise” really don’t believe in free 
enterprise at all; instead of wanting to maintain the price.system 
and keep it free, they want to increase their own private power 
over price, controlling it and setting it and manipulating the 
consumers. We must be careful that we do not make an ido/ 
out of free enterprise. For with this truth there is falsity. 

The falsity appears when we make this relative truth an 
absolute. The “law of supply and demand” is not a mechanical 
and automatic and untouchable law of the universe, ordained 
by God. It is instead a description of the way a free economic 
system can work if the conditions are right: if there is real 
consumer choice and consumer knowledge without the intimi- 
dation of advertising or the limitation of monopoly power, and 
if the commodity is such that the want for it can be expressed 
in the marketplace. The free price system is not an untouchable 
idol but rather a useful tool. 


Making the Price System a Useful Tool 


We must see to it that there is consumer choice, that a few 
sellers do not so dominate the market that there is no real 
competition. This means government action against monopolies 
and combinations. We must see to it that there is real consumer 


knowledge, so that we are not simply the victims of powerful _ 


advertising.* But most of all we must recognize that the free 
price system does not solve two crucial economic problems: 


one, it does not keep the economy stable, that is, it does not — 


prevent inflation and depression, boom and bust. For this there 
must be, as we shall see, overall government action. Second, it 
does not provide for many of our wants which cannot be 
| eee in the marketplace, or felt by the price mechanism. 
We want, for example, schools for our children, an army to 


* See bibliography which gives sources of information to keep informed of 


_ monopoly developments and of consumer economics. 
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defend our country, adequate medical care for all people, high- 
ways, parks, and cheap electric power. These things cannot be 
provided by competing producers, appealing for our purchases 
in the marketplace. For these collective wants there must be 
collective expenditures. The proponents of the “welfare state” 
have truthfully pointed us to these areas with which the price 
mechanism cannot deal. 

We make an idol of “free enterprise” if we use, as some 
propagandists do, the truth about the free price system (that 
it organizes the economy for the satisfaction of consumer 
wants, that it leaves producers and consumers freer to make 
their own decisions, that it provides an impetus to innovation 
and productivity) to obscure the limitations of its own position 
and to deny the truth of another position. Thus, some “free 
enterprisers” attack the collective expenditures for wants which 
cannot. be satisfied with the price mechanism, and attack the 
use of adequate public policy to prevent inflation and depres- 
sion. They also do not admit that private power interferes with 
the price system by gaining monopolies, by setting prices, by 
manipulation of consumers through advertising. 


The Marks of Faith and Unfaith 


It is the mark of unfaith that we turn a truth into an idol 
to worship in place of the whole truth, in place of God. In 
faith we seek the truth from all sides, and we seek to under- 
stand the wholeness of the economy, for we have nothing to 
fear from the truth since truth is of God who has assured our 
salvation. We protect our private economic positions by setting 


up economic idols; we worship the God of all men in the free 
search for truth. : 7 


THE IDOL OF THE WELFARE STATE 


We have all come to recognize that there are many things 
we want which we cannot get through the price system. (This 
is the truth that the proponents of the “welfare state” see.) 
Public sanitation, police and fire protection, education and 
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defense are familiar wants of the whole community which 
must be purchased by the whole community and not by indi- 
vidual consumers in the marketplace. Competition is not possi- 
ble in the production of such services. We do not want to be 
forced to choose between several fire companies when our 
house is on fire, nor between schools for public education. A 
duplication of facilities not only would be a great waste ot 
resources, but in many cases would not provide the kind of 
services we want. 


Collective Expenditures for the Necessities of Life 


Many persons of high moral insight have insisted with in- 
creasing success that these collective expenditures ought to 
cover the basic necessities of life. The standard by which you 
determine what wants should be provided by public expendi- 
ture and what wants by the private price mechanism is very 
difficult to locate. Indeed, the real fight is over this standard: 
where do you draw the line and by what yardstick do you deter- 
mine which wants are to be publicly satisfied. There is not 
serious disagreement over the need for public expenditure for 
such things as the army, the police force, the fire department, 
the highway system, the parks and general public sanitation 
and protection. There is no longer any fight over the need of 
public education, although we should remember that private 
power groups fought hard against the whole idea of a free 
public school system, and still oppose adequate expenditures for 
the schools. Merwin K. Hart of the National Economic Council 
has reservations about a public postal system, but he probably 
represents an exttemely small minority. The soctal security 


program, a sort of public insurance, was hotly opposed in the 


mid thirties by private groups who said it would destroy initia- 
tive and freedom. It is now accepted by most of us. The social 
security program was recently greatly extended in a bill which 
only two senators voted against—an enormous change from 
the contest of the New Deal days. But the “liberals,” as they 
are sometimes confusingly called, want to extend further the 
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public expenditures for the general welfare. For example, they 
say we should be providing much more adequately in these 
areas: education, health, housing. 


Present Failures to Provide Necessities 


There are now discrepancies among the states in the amount 
spent on public education, $234 spent per pupil in New York 
in 1946-47, as against $25 per pupil in Mississippi in the same 
year. No child should be penalized this way in a free country, 
denied the kind of opportunity and education open to others. 
Not only are there great discrepancies among the states, but 
the United States is significantly below other nations, such as 
Great Britain, New Zealand and Sweden, in the proportion of 
its income which it spends on education. We should and could 
spend more for the increase of our most valuable resource, 
educated men, and for the increase of the range of human life. 
In medical care there are also great discrepancies between the 
states. For example, in New York State in 1940 there was one 
active physician for every 597 persons; in Mississippi, only one 
physician for 1784 persons. We already provide publicly for » 
many of our health needs. With the high cost of hospital care 
and medicine and doctors’ fees, and with the poor distribution 
of health facilities, there is increasing feeling that medical care 
is such an important service that it should not be left to the 
fluctuation of prices in the markets—or in other words, that 
people only get the medical care for which they can pay. 

We have learned that the scattered and atomized private 
construction in the United States does not build enough homes 
for middle and lower income groups. The construction industry 
makes more money constructing buildings rather than houses; _ 
if houses are built, the preference is for upper-income houses 
which, when they get old, “filter down” to apartment houses 
for which they are unsuited. Even with federal housing projects 
and federal action in this field, there is still a housing shortage 
in almost every: American community. We need increased 
collective expenditure for public housing. ; 
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The proponents of the “welfare state” have rightly seen the 
need for public expenditures to provide for basic human needs. 
The “welfare state” people are usually fired by a more sincere and 
constant compassion for human beings in all walks of life, and 
less of an interest to protect their own private position than are 
the proponents of “free enterprise.” They have seen that the 
primary function of the economic system should be to provide 
for the economic needs of all the people in it, and not simply 
to serve the interest of a few. And they. are more consistently 
guided by an interest in the general welfare than are those who 
oppose them. This is a great truth which the proponents of the 

_ “welfare state” have grasped, which bears direct relation to the 
universal Christian Gospel. Indeed, many of them derived their 
compassion from the compassion of the Christian Gospel. We 
would do well to remember the high humanitarian zeal which 
has motivated much of the New Deal and Fair Deal, of ‘the 
British Labor party, and of the persons who back the welfare 
state generally. This universal compassion and desire for the 
general welfare is something we must not lose. 


The Welfare State as an Idol 


But the welfare state can be an idol. It can represent simply 
the motivation of “have nots’ wanting more. It can, of course, 
be a screen for the proponents’ own desire for prestige and 
position. Even more than this, in their humanitarian enthu- 


siasm, the welfare people may overlook the truth which their _ 


opponents have seen. They may overlook this truth in two ways: 
One, they may not see the value of the free price mechanism 


as over against the direct bureaucratic planning as a means of —~ 


organizing the economy. Two, they may not see the necessity 
to relate our humanitarian impulses to the cost and the limita- 
tions of our resources. 

There may be a tendency on the part of proponents of the 
welfare state to think up some nice program for each area of 
human activity without ever calculating how these relate to 

each other, or to the available resources. The problem of a 
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“cradle-to-the-grave” security program is not so much that it 
destroys initiative, but that it leaves too little check upon our 
insatiable desire for all we can get and bears too little a relation 
to the amount of resources actually available in the economy. 
We have perhaps conceived of foreign aid programs (‘Point 
Four” and the like) as a flood of beneficence from us to the 
rest of the world; we have not perhaps calculated carefully 
enough what mechanism we can use to make sure that these 
resources are economically employed. These foreign aid pro- 
grams, which are very important to the world and to our foreign 
policy, should be conceived not as one-shot, once-for-all solu- 
tions to the economic problems of the rest of the world, but as 
a continual sharing of resources that have to be carefully 
husbanded and economically used. The same things are true 
about our own welfare. 


Crucial Distinction Between Direct and Indirect 
Government Planning 


The enthusiast for the welfare state is sometimes more con- 
fident about the ability of a bureau of planners to plan just 
how many strawberries everybody should have, than is actually 
possible. We should make a distinction between the kind of 
direct administration of the economy by government, which 
is carried on in Russia and is sometimes necessary in this coun- 
try, as in war-time (price ceilings, rationing, allocation of 


crucial materials for defense production), and emergencies (the_ 


army operating the railroads), and indirect overall planning 
which fits into the free operation of the price mechanism. The 
former direct administration of particular economic decisions 
is sometimes necessary, but always difficult and always un- 
pleasant. It should be avoided wherever possible. The second, 
the indirect planning using intelligence to fit into the opera- 
tions of the free economy, is also necessary but much less diff- 
cult and much more valuable. This kind of planning would fit 
our taxation and spending into the pattern of free economic 
activity. In this kind of plan we can use Federal Reserve mone- 
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tary powers over the interest rate, and the government powers 
over money to encourage or discourage particular decisions 
without commanding them in particular. This kind of planning 
is the legitimate operation of government of which we need 
more: we need the use of intelligence to increase the general 
welfare by overall government activity. This does not require 
particular knowledge of every particular price and every par- 
ticular resource. People are still left free from direct govern- 
ment interference. 

Sometimes the adherents of the welfare state have not under- 
stood the difficulties of direct administration of the economy, 
of direct bureaucratic planning. Their opponents rightly point 
out that the consumers buying in the marketplace can better 
indicate what they want than can a government bureau. More- 
over, producers operating in a free price system, can probably 
do more economical jobs of production than can the govern- 
ment. We have learned to our sorrow how wasteful government 
expenditure can be in the cost-plus spending in the military 
contracts of war-time. This attempt by government to engage 
in direct production is wasteful because there is no mechanism 
to hold the producers down to the least possible cost, as there 
is when a private producer is operating for his. own profit. 

The “welfare state” becomes an idol when its truth is ex- 
tended to deny the truth which has been seen by the adherents 
of the free price system. It becomes an idol when we refuse to ~ 
admit that it is better to use indirect powers to get private com- 
panies to build houses, wherever possible, than for government * 
itself to try to build them. The “welfare state” becomes an idol 
when we fail to see the necessity to calculate costs, and to use 
the price system to organize our economizing. 
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Truths Which Are Not Contradictory 


The proponents of “free enterprise” and the “welfare state” 
talk loudly to each other and wave their fists as though the 
truths represented in these slogans were incompatible. But these — 
truths are not contradictory; they become so only when one 
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side denies the truth that the other side has seen. We believe 
in the truth both of “free enterprise” and of the “welfare state.” 
We believe in the use of a free price system to allocate resources 
and to provide for the free satisfaction of consumer wants for 
most goods, and we believe this system can exist alongside the 
collective expenditures by a democratically controlled govern- 
ment for our general welfare. We know it can. It has. 


OUR SPECIAL INTEREST IDOLS 


We make idols because we lack faith in God. We worship 
the small, the limited, the provincial idol because we do not 
‘trust the working of God throughout the whole economy. 
The debate about “free enterprise” and the “welfare state” be- 
comes idolatrous because in our unfaith we try to ‘protect our 
Own private economic interest. We do not trust the whole truth, 
so we make into an absolute a partial truth which serves our 
interest. This is unfaith because we are trying to save ourselves; 


we do not trust in God who has already saved us, and who is 
Lord of all the world. 


The Marketplace Dominated by Big Organized Groups 


In our unfaith “free enterprise’ and the “welfare state” 
become slogans of special interest groups which seek not to 
understand the truth of the whole economy and the welfare of 


all, but rather to protect a private and special interest. Organized _ 


groups use these half-truths to obtain power over the price 
system and over the collective expenditures, and thus to deny 


the truth they use. The marketplace is increasingly dominated —— | 


_ by big organized groups which do not believe either in the free 
_ price system or in the general welfare, but rather solely in their 
Own special interests. 

We act not only as individuals in the marketplace, but as 
members of organized groups. The impulse to band together, 
to protect and promote a common economic interest, has grown 


enormously as the depression and the war-time boom have made _ 
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clear the dangerous possibilities of the richest and trickiest 
marketplace in history. Trade associations, labor unions, farm 
groups, professional associations like the American Medical 
Association, have grown in size and power, and have stimulated 
each other to further growth. They have institutionalized the 
powers of communication for a particular economic role. Conse- 
quently, a Bill Smith is well represented as farmer, as doctor, 
as machinist, as manufacturer, as real estate man; but as con- 
sumer, and if we may say so as human being, he is not repre- 
sented and therein lies much of the problem. 


The Provincialism of the Farm Groups as an Example 


The more provincial economic outlook has means of organi- 
zation, communication, power and influence. The farm organiza- 
tions (the Farm Bureau and the Grange, to name the most 
influential ones) speak for the “farmer.” Really, these organi- 
zations speak for the comparatively large, well-to-do and ab- 
sentee farm owners; their policies are largely dictated by the 
wants of the upper income farmer. These farm organizations 
have an enormous stake in the farm parity support system for 
which farmers receive huge government subsidies. This subsidy 
program is of little aid to the low income farmers—the bottom 
half of the farm population.* The subsidies are disguised because 
they are issued in the form of price supports, which means that 
the cost of the subsidies is unnecessarily passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher food prices. The power of the farm 
organization thus interferes with the operation of the price 


* An agricultural policy statement of the Council for Social Action on “Low 
Income Families in Agriculture” notes that “We must begin (a program of > 
action) by recognizing that agricultural price support programs have little to 
offer to the 50 per cent of the American farmers who produce only about 10 per | 
cent of the nation’s commercial agricultural products. They have little to sell at 
any price. They will receive little benefit from price supports. We deplore the 
fact that American agricultural policy and planning has not done more for the 
lower 50 per cent, economically speaking, of our farmers.” : ; 

‘The policy statement reports data from the Sparkman Committee on Low 
Income Families as follows: “According to the Bureau of the Census, in April 
1949, there were about 6.7 million farm families in the U.S. One-half of these 
families (3.3 million) received cash incomes of less than $2000 in 1948 and. 
one-fourth of them (1.7 million) received incomes of less than $1000.” ae 
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mechanism, for prices for cotton, potatoes, corn and wheat no 
longer fluctuate freely in the market to indicate what consumers 
really want, but rather are supported by government subsidy. 
These farm organizations also have palitical power over welfare 
expenditures, and get the welfare subsidy paid to farmers dis- 
guised so that the public does not realize how much it is sub- 
sidizing the farmer’s welfare. The farm organizations have such 
power that it is impossible to get really serious discussion within 
the programs of the farm organizations themselves (as treat- 
ment of the Brannan Plan proposals indicated) of the use of 
the price mechanism for food and of more rational income 
payments to promote the farmer’s welfare. The activity of the 
major farm organizations represents what happens in the 
marketplace: big powerful producer groups get control over 
price and over welfare expenditure. 


Activity of the Producer Groups 


Producer groups promote “help” to the farmer or to the 
laborer or to the manufacturer in narrow and short-run terms 
at the expense of the long-run good of everybody. The oil in- 
terests fight for the rights to drill so many oil wells over a pool 
in a drive for quick profits that they waste our resources and 
add expense to the community as a whole; they use their politi- 
cal power to get the oil in reserve areas such as the tidelands. 
The various groups in the construction industry (the unions, 
the contractors, the sub-contractors, the land sub-dividers) ar- 


range short-range protective restrictions which limit work, 


fragment the industry and harm the public as a whole. The 
medical associations and their allies in the drug business fight 
vigorously against efforts to provide an integrated public means 


of financing health care. The tariff and the so-called fair trade 
—law,* both violations of the free price system and examples of 


government action for a special welfare rather than a general 
welfare, were early products of the organized pressure of manu- 
facturing and distributing interests. (A new drive is now being 


* This law permits certain manufacturing groups to fix uniform retail prices. 
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waged to secure legislation in Congress which will overcome 
the: effect of the Schwegmann decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which euled out fixing by the manufacturer of 
minimum retail prices in interstate commerce for “non-signers” 
of fair trade contracts. ) 

There are good reasons for many of the self-protective pro- 
vincial actions of organized groups; we do not mean to say 
that they are all bad. But they do represent a response in unfaith 
insofar. as they are attempts not to respond to the overall 
economic patterns of the community, but instead to see what 
can be snatched out of the wreckage, as it were, for a particular 
provincial interest. These actions represent unfaith and idolatry 
to the degree that a partial and provincial interest is promoted 
despite its overall effect. 


Unfaithful Action in the Struggle Against Inflation 


We can see this unfaith boldly drawn in the current struggle 
with inflationary pressures. An overall appraisal of the dangers 
of inflation leads quite clearly to this conclusion: the govern- 
ment must use not only its monetary powers (higher interest 
rates, higher down-payments for cars, more difficult terms for 
money) but also its fiscal policies (very much higher taxes). 
In addition, since these taxes cannot be high enough to control 
inflation, there must be stop-gap controls. An overall appraisal 
clearly indicates the need for organized groups to resist price 
increases and to moderate their wage demands as much as 
possible. 

But the organized groups necessarily represent an institu- 
tionalized, narrow common denominator of provincial interests, 
and not an overall view. So key unions demand and get built-in . 
escalator clauses to keep wages up with the cost of living. These — 
wage increases push the inflation and hurt people who are not 
protected by such clauses. General Motors and many other — 
businesses in the year 1950 issued the largest dividends of their 
history, to the glee of stockholders, but also adding i snes to 
the inflation. 
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Political Action Against the General Welfare 


Politically organized groups have worked to protect their 
provincial interests against the efforts of government to take 
overall action for the general welfare. The controls program 
has been subject to severe and often successful pressure by 
special interests. The powerful farm groups have written into 
the Defense Production Act, on which present controls are 
based, crucial exemption for farm products. Unified labor 
strategy has pushed for wage increases to “keep up.” The meat 
industry, in a most notorious exhibition of provincial interest, 
fought controls with the threat of boycott and black market. 
The principal business organizations in the year of record profits 
have opposed all sorts of specific items of the control program 
and often the whole effort to control prices at all. 

On the more important level of long-term action the record 
has been similar, both as to the moves organized groups them- 
selves have made and to the legislation they have supported. 
The NAM opposed higher corporation taxes, but was for a 
general sales tax which would hit the poor. The CIO pro- 
posed a soak-the-rich and excess-profits tax approach. These 
represent both the traditional provincial and_ self-protective 
approaches of the respective groups, approaches which did not 
spring from an overall perspective upon the economy. The bids 
and pressures of the organized groups ‘feed, justify, and call 
forth each other so that a raise in one place necessitates a raise 
in another. And thus we have interaction of provincial interests 
driving up the inflationary spiral. 

In such a situation people on fixed incomes get it in the neck. 
“Inflation works serious injustices upon teachers, preachers, gov- 
ernment employees, salaried workers of all kinds, widows living 
on a fixed return. Money is taken from them by the rise in prices 
_as effectively as if it had been stolen by a thief. Purchasing power 
is taken from them and given to those who have the organized 
power to ride the crest of inflation. This presents our economy 
with a grave moral problem. And to solve it we must look not 
just to our provincial interest, but to the overall welfare. 
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The response of organized groups is in part a response of 
unfaith and idolatry. In these groups we allow our only con- 
scious, influential, institutionalized and communicated effect on 
society to be the lowest common denominator of our particular 
vocational position—a necessarily provincial interest. 

In the actions of big producer groups there is truth and 
falsity. These special interests become idolatrous and unfaithful 
when they exclude the truth that other groups have grasped. 


Policies of Absorption 

Sometimes these organized groups seem to deny even the 
right of opposing groups to exist. After interviewing sixty top 
leaders in both management.and labor throughout the East and 
Middlewest, E. Wight Bakke in his study, Mutual Survival, came 
to a very important conclusion: that both union and manage- 
ment expected the other to act in a way which each believed 
would lead to its own self-destruction. Both groups demanded 
terms of industrial peace which would deny the grounds of 
mutual survival. Some business groups, particularly in their 
political activity, reflect the horse and buggy notion that the 
very existence of unions is a violation of management’s preroga- 
tives. Some of labor’s ambitious ideas about “industrial de- 
mocracy,’ on the other hand, do not seem to recognize the 
importance of keeping the management of industry distinct 
and structurally separate from union leadership. 

These are the “policies of absorption” which we spoke about 
in the first Social Action issue on “Christian Community.” The 
policies violate one of the directives of Christian community, 
unity-in-diversity. The Gospel demands not that we force every- _ 
body else to be a carbon copy of ourselves, but that we discover 
the unity within the many diversities of economic ideologies — 
and economic interests. Tension of industrial bargaining is not 
destructive if it takes place within community, where love exists 
at least to the extent that the parties involved realize that 
through the give-and-take they are usually able to arrive at a_ 
more inclusive justice and freedom than their own provincial 
interests would allow if they operated alone. 
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The producer groups do more than deny the rights of op- 
posing groups to exist. More often they make absolute their 
provincial interests over against the general welfare. They want 
the free price system to operate in every area except their own, 
in which they feel they should be allowed to exist under monopo- 
listic combinations, tariff protections, extreme advertising pres- 
sure upon consumers, rigged and controlled prices by industry. 
They oppose all collective expenditures by the public except 
subsidies to themselves. In the face of inflation they are for 
government control except over their own products. 

We are tempted often to be cynical about “vested interests” 
as though these were big bad fat men, sitting, smoking cigars 
in back rooms while making evil decisions. But we forget that 
after all these interests are ourselves. These organized groups 
are formed to protect a legitimate interest, to see to it that 
farmer, laborer, professional man, or manufacturer is fairly 
treated. They become idolatrous when in their unfaith they 
deny the truth represented in other positions, reach out for 
control over the price system and over collective expenditures, 
and deny the common good, the truth of an overall under- 
standing of the economy. 


THE OVERALL ECONOMY 


In our sin we seek our individual good against rather than in 
the common good: we act from a provincial rather than overall 


outlook; we cling to the static security of position gained against 


the movement of history. In faith we seek our good in the 
common good: we see and respond to overall patterns, to the 
movement of history. Such faith which none of us ever fully 
attains demands that we understand the overall working of the 
economy. 


Community in Our Nation’s Economy 

We know in faith that we are bound together in a commu- 
nity, that we are involved in each othet’s lives. We see this 
dramatically when we look at our nation’s economy. We can 
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picture our economy as a circle, on one side of which people 
are acting as producers, and on the other side the same people 
are now acting as consumers. We all work at some job, pro- 
viding some good or service—a toy, a car, pastoral care, a shoe 
shine. We all also consume such goods. We are endlessly inter- 
dependent, and completely involved with each other, bound 
together in a continuous chain of exchange of work for products. 
Between the two points on the circle, all of us as producers 
and all of us as consumers, there are two streams flowing, one 
in one direction and one in the opposite direction. 


One stream originates with the consumers and flows to the 
producers. It is composed of resources (our work, the land we 
own, the raw materials we find and control), all owned by the 
consumers. These resources are furnished to the producers who 
combine them to create products. The stream then flows on 
around back to the consumer. This stream represents the flow 
of finished goods. There is another stream flowing in the oppo- 
site way all the way back around the circle, the flow of money 
payments. Starting with the consumers it flows opposite to the 
incoming stream of goods and represents what consumers pay 
to producers for these goods. It continues on around from pro- 
ducers to consumers representing incomes that the owners of 
resources received for having contributed these resources to 
producers. The two flows are closely related. The money flow 
represents payments back around the circle for the flow of real — 
goods and services moving in the opposite direction. 2 

It is the flow of real goods that we want to keep high. What | 
the economy is all about is not money but real goods—ships, ‘ 
shoes, sealing wax and the services of the mechanic. Without — 
these real goods money means nothing. We only lose something — 
when we lose a real good; the loss of money is important only 
when it represents a claim on teal goods. The flow of money 
will correspond to the flow of real goods. Since we cannot add _ 
up all the resources used or all the goods made (we all remem- 
ber from school days that you can’t add three apples to two 
pears), we use money to measure the level of economic activity. 
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services. National Income is the money flow going the other ~ . 


Our Economy asa Circle 


CONSUMERS 


Gross National Product is the name economists give to the 
money flow from consumers to producers. It is the total ex- 
penditure by all consumers in the country for all the goods and 


‘Way, representing the payments to resources for their contribu- 
‘tions to production: all the wages, salaries, dividends, rents, 


and other elements of production. These two flows are equal 
Everything we get will, of course, be equal to everything given 
‘to us. What somebody else spends, someone else gets. The same 


because these are different sides of the same continuous stream. 


total is reached in adding up either side of the whole of such 


| transactions. 
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Three Kinds of Spenders 


Let us look at these streams in a little greater detail. There 
are three kinds of spenders who contribute to the money stream 
by which we measure Gross National Product, the streams flow- 
ing to the producers. These three kinds of spenders are con- 
sumers, investors in real capital goods, and government. As any 
of these spend more or less, the stream tends to swell or fall 
accordingly. The spending by consumers is fairly stable at any 
level of National Income, and rises as National Income rises. 
We spend more when we get more. We don’t spend as much 
more as we get though, because we then save more. 


Investment does not act nearly so regularly as spending by 
consumers. The reasons businessmen build new plants and buy 
new machines are different from the reasons that all of us con- 
sumers buy bread and shoes. Businessmen invest more or less, 
not so much because of any level of income, as because of their 
expectation about profit. If they expect to make a lot of money, 
they will invest a lot. If there doesn’t seem to be much chance, 
they won’t invest. They will expect to make a lot when they 
see an increase in population, or a new invention which will 
satisfy a want, or a new market that has not been tapped. They 
will cut down their investments when these conditions are not 
present. The level of spending by investors is determined by 
such unpredictable events as the coming of war, the invention 
of TV, or the sudden increase in the birth rate. Investment is 
the really dynamic element in the spending picture, making the — 
total stream become larger or smaller. 


It is important for us to see that the level this investment ~ 
attains, whether our total stream goes up or down, is determined : 
by many random, arbitrary and unpredictable causes. If the level 
of new inventions and new markets is low, investors then slow 
down the rate of investment spending, and the money stream 
of spending, representing Gross National Product, tends to fall. 
Those who would have been working to make the plants and 
the machines, the capital goods the investors would have bought, 
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do not receive the income they would have if the level of in- 
vestment had been maintained. So a drop in investments means 
a drop in the amount of money consumers have to spend. And 
a drop in the amount of money consumers have to spend means 
that other producers will put less and less goods on the market. 
And so the circle goes down and down into depression. 

Depression is a moral issue. The depression of the nineteen 
thirties is recent enough so that most of us can recall the bread- 
lines, the apple stands on the streets, men adrift without a job 
or hope. In times such as these men turn to fanatical political 
leaders and desperate remedies which threaten democracy. 

Inflation is also a moral issue. Inflation is a rapid rise in the 
level of prices paid by consumers, investors, and government for 
the things they buy. If the economy is operating near the full 
use of its resources, a sudden increase in spending may occur. 
Investors may think profit prospects are better and increase 
their rate of investment. Or our government may be faced with 
an international situation that demands increased spending on 
armaments and aid to other nations. This is our present situa- 
tion. The money flow rises while the “real” flow of goods and 
services cannot expand. As we have said, inflation now poses the 
most severe moral issue—stealing from people living on fixed 

incomes and undermining the security of all of us. 


Government Spending and Its Control 


We have not yet mentioned the third spending group— _ 
government. The people have a control over government 
spending which they cannot have over the spending of con- 
-sumers and investors. Before the great depression the govern- 
-ment’s part of total spending was comparatively small and 
‘unimportant. Faced with the breadlines of the mid-thirties we 
came to realize that here in government spending was a possible 
addition to the total stream of spending and a possible induce- 
ment to the other spending groups to expand their activities. 
The income of consumers would be raised by the money they 
received from the government, and the spending of these con- 
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sumers would therefore increase; investors’ prospects would 
brighten, and the circle would start expanding. Nearly all 
economists agree that the way and time in which government 
spends and taxes is the most significant means we have to pre- 
vent the extremes of inflation and depression. 

The important thing to realize is this: government spending 
is that part of the flow of spending which can be controlled 
and adjusted to the state of the economy. In depression the 
government should increase its expenditures to add to the flow 
of spending and start the circle upward; it should lower taxes 
so that people will have more money to spend. Unfortunately 
our federal government and many state governments in ‘the 
early years of the last depression did exactly the opposite, and 
made the depression worse. 

Our provincialism, our worship of idols, our failure to see 
the overall picture, becomes in situations like this tragically 
destructive. The picture of the overall economy shows us vividly 
that we are involved in each other’s lives. We work for each 
other, we receive from each other, and our decisions in the 
marketplace determine each other’s destinies. If we look only 
to our idol, “free enterprise,” the “welfare state” or our particu- 
lar producer interest, we will commit ourselves to inflation, 
depression, and finally to our self-destruction. God had made us 
as persons-in-community and seeks to overcome our self-destruc- 


tive provincialism by pointing us to the overall community 
under a universal Lord. 


Checking Inflation | : 


The present way we can destroy ourselves is through inflation. : 
We are committed now to great expenditure for defense. When — 
the economy is turning out about as many goods as it can, a 
sudden increase in spending makes prices go up without in- 
creasing the number of goods available. The increased prices in 
turn make even more money available to people who charge 
these prices. Too much money chases too few real commodities. 
We can avoid drastic inflation by cutting down on spending. 
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There are four ways we can do this. One, we can have greatly 
increased taxes to reduce the money consumers have to spend. 
This is the best and surest way to attack inflation, but Congress 
and, for that matter, the American people have shown very 
little understanding of the need for the level of taxes necessary 
to save us from inflation. 


Second, we can use indirect monetary controls available to 
the Federal Reserve Bank for reduction of the volume and speed 
of turnover of money through such action as the increase of 
interest rates. The Bank fought a battle recently with the United 
States Treasury for use of this power, since the Treasury was 
chiefly concerned about the increased cost of carrying the large 
public debt and wished the government controls of inflation 
to be chiefly through higher taxes. The Bank can increase the 
reserve requirements of banks which belong to the system, thus 
reducing the amounts of loans they can make. The increase of 
the amount of down-payments required in installment buying 
also is an effective monetary control. 


Third, we can use direct controls, the government setting 
wage and price ceilings and allocating scarce resources. Without 
adequate taxes or private savings in the economy for control of 
inflation, direct controls become particularly necessary. But they 
are not long-term solutions nor alternatives to the indirect con- 
trols of increased taxes and savings and monetary restraints; they 
simply hold back purchasing power for a while. Without other 
adequate controls purchasing power will build up and cascade 
into the spending stream in black market defiance of price ceil- 

i ing, or in a flood of spending after the ceilings are removed. 


Fourth, we can attack inflation through vastly increased pri- 
-vate savings which would mean that all of us voluntarily refrain 
from adding to the spending stream. But when the full impact 
‘of government spending hits the economy, it is unlikely that 

_ people will save (reduce their living standards) by the amount 
“necessary to insure a stable price level. Whether they do or not, 
their living standards will still be reduced to a level compatible 
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with the increased military production. If the people do not save 
enough and are not taxed enough, then higher prices will do 
the job. However, if this happens, those who can least afford 
to reduce their living standards will probably be the ones who 
have to make the greatest sacrifice. 


Injustice in Inflation 

Those who attack an increased tax program and resist direct 
controls are really proposing that zvflation be allowed to make 
the cuts in living standards necessary to allow for military pro- 
duction. We believe this is unfair, and does not represent an 
attempt to act in love and justice, to act as persons-in-community. 
In such action we worship not the Lord of a/] men who acts 
through the overall economy, but our idols. 


Many Economic Decisions Must Be on Political Level 


From what has been said thus far, it is clear that a great many 
of our economic decisions must be taken on the political level 
in the years ahead. A minimum requirement of us as Christians, 
in our attempt to see the whole economy and not just our 
province, is to understand the importance of our political role 
in relation to our economic role. The churches have a tremen- 
dous responsibility to each Christian to help him to understand 
that he cannot view himself as two separate persons—one sitting 
at his desk in the office, the other voting and participating in 
party politics. The two worlds are not divorced from each other. 
The critical point for decisions of great moral significance, such 
as who is robbed in inflation, is in politics. The decisions about 
government spending and taxation which will direct the requi- 
site level of activity in the economy are political decisions. No~ 
matter how conscientious a business or professional man may 
be within his economic role, there are many things which he | 
can’t do for the sake of his neighbor. He may be able to undo 
in his political role economic damage which by nature of insti- 
tutional pressures in his job he found difficult to avoid doing. 
Each of us must figure out what he believes to be the expression — 
of love and justice in the economic community and vote and_ 
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work in politics accordingly. The moral issue in the control of 
inflation is deeply involved in politics; we reveal whom we 
worship by the way we act politically in relation to such an issue. 


The Involvement of Other Economies in Our Own 


Our economic community extends beyond our own national 
borders. We are involved in the lives of persons everywhere. 
We have talked in this article only about the American economy. 
It is important to understand it not only to see what happens 
to us, but to see what we can do for and to other countries. Our 
economy is robust enough to stand a large armament program, 
a great deal of inflation and the cut in living standards that 
accompanies such inflation. But while our people as a whole 
have been forced to make comparatively few sacrifices, most of 
the people in other countries so highly dependent upon us for 
trade have had to make enormous sacrifices as a result in part 
of our failure to control inflation. 


Under the common arms plan, other nations have had to 
warp their economies in ways we have not even approached. 
In France, for example, due primarily to a large defense effort 
on top of a weak economic structure, an inflationary spiral has 
become a real threat to the security of the nation, working 
tremendous hardship in the low income areas. Great Britain 
was just recovering from the destruction of World War II when 
atmaments and inflation renewed her old problems of balance 
of imports and exports, a dollar shortage aggravated by the high 
prices she must pay for goods purchased from us. 

We are just barely realizing the moral implications of our 
involvement in economic community with less robust or de- 
veloped countries upon whom the effects of our domestic eco- 
nomic instability can be devastating and determining. 
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ACTING IN LOVE WITHIN 
THE ECONOMIC -COMMUNITY 


We Christians have freedom to act in love in the economic 
community. In the marketplace today we need men who show 
the faith they have been given in the temple. 


(1) We need persons with deep Christian convictions and 
specialized knowledge. There are too few opinion-molders and 
leaders whose commitment is not to an institutionalized provin- 
cial interest, but to a common good seen from an overall per- 
spective. The church can harbor, encourage, and sustain such 
people as special interest groups cannot. Articulate citizens are 
needed who can support with knowledge and vigor economic 
policies which are to nobody’s special interest, but are states- 
manlike action for the common good, and who can oppose those 
actions which are otherwise. Such persons would have to be 
motivated by a transcendent faith to give them a basis for self- 
criticism and for overall understanding. : 


The Christian church has not provided such leadership be- 
cause it has not made the arrangements to support the long, 
hard, specialized training required to develop such persons. Our 
seminaries ought to provide opportunities to combine training 
in Christian ethics and economics. Churches ought to be willing 
to support the training of such young people as they do that 
of theological students and missionaries. 


(2) We need persons of larger vision in the organized groups 
of our economy. Farmers, businessmen, laboring men can be 
motivated by their Christian faith to learn about the overall 
economy. In each of the organized groups-we need men who 
reinterpret the self-interest of that group in terms of the realities 
of economic community and who show the larger dimensions of 
“self-interest” and its relation to a common good. Christians 
active in producer organizations can point to political action 
which can be taken in inflation by farmers, union members, 
businessmen, which is not just an effort to stay ahead of the ‘ 
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pack, but which works to bring inflation under control for 
everybody. 

- No one expects the giant pressure groups to represent in the 
main any other than their own interest. This is not all bad. For 
out of the checking of group by group, of idol against idol, a 
more tolerable justice emerges than there would be if any one 
group had its own way. But this “sin checking sin” cannot be 
the whole story for one who believes in faithful response to a 
redemptive power transcending these self-defeating ways. If we 
have men who in faith act to show the organized groups how 
their interest fits into a larger community interest, we will not 
thereby solve all our problems. But the final self-defeating char- 
acter of all sinful and completely provincial actions will be 
broken. 

(3) We need a politically active citizenry with some under- 
standing of the policy issues affecting the-common good. We 
saw in the last issue of this series what we mean by policy, of 
how Christians may act in party politics. Most policy issues will 
have an economic aspect, which we must understand. But an 
understanding of the policy issues 77 the interaction of organized 
groups, however much less provincial they might come to be, 
would still not provide for the kind of overall and creative 

-action in the economy which would take full account of the 
interests of unorganized people: consumers, children, future 
generations, the poor at the gate. Nor would simply an under- 
standing of the policy issues in the struggles of special interest 
groups provide those institutional checks on sinful men which 
would assure us over time that the common good was attended 
to. In a democratic government, however, we do place men in ie 
positions where it is to their interest to pay attention to a com- 
mon good—if, that is, the citizenry understands the issues and 
participates in the political process. 


‘The Great Provincialism of Special Interest Groups 


We have seen why, for many reasons, the government and 
political decision must play a central role in the economy: the 
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essential instability and dynamism of the economy, the absence 
of any automatic mechanism, the interference by large private 
power aggregations with the allocation of resources by the 
free price mechanism. Moreover, the organized groups which 
dominate the economic scene represent a provincial outlook. 
They do not even represent the whole person of the men who 
are farmers, laborers, businessmen, let alone the persons who 
are not organized. They do not represent the consumer interests 
we all have, and the interest we all have in the healthy and 
diversified operation of the whole economy. Furthermore, char- 
acteristically the internal political dynamics of the organized 
pressure groups work to give real control to the wealthier 
people: the absentee and resident farm owners in the upper 
third income brackets of agriculture in the Farm Bureau; the 
wealthy big city specialists in the American Medical Association; 
the high-wage, skilled workers in the unions; the big manufac- 
turers in the NAM. A special interest within the special interest _ 
has control, making even more definite and unequivocal the | 
provincial character of the organized activity. Here, there are 
almost no checks on sinful provincialism. : 


The Chance to Transcend Provincialism 


The government may represent a chance to transcend the 
simple bartering, checking, blocking, and trading by the big 
organized groups over important policy issues. Government 
activity often does not; but if the electorate is active and alert, 
it may place men in positions where, first, they have to reach 
some reconciliation of contending pressure groups claims, and 
second, they have to attend to interests of a larger, overall sort 
which are not simply representable in -provincial pressure 
groups. We may do this if citizens of all classes, groups, inter- 
ests, and income levels participate in politics, and demand that 
they be appealed to by the parties on a policy basis. 

It is of critical importance then that the electorate have 
knowledge of the whole economy, just as it would help the 
operation of the price system if there were better consumer 
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knowledge. The electorate must have sources of truth about 
issues in economic life. And so communication and public 
opinion becomes centrally important to politics, as politics is 
to economic decision, and economic arrangements to the others, 
in an interdependent network of life. This life may be lived in 
faith only as we begin to see and respond to an overall, integrat- 
ing, and dynamic movement in the world larger than our own, 
a movement in the midst of which we may with the eyes of 
faith see the work of God. 


The Moral Decisions of the Budget 
By William McKinstry and Charles McCoy 


Recently, the President presented to Congress the $85 billion budget 
of expenditures for the fiscal year 1953. 


The budget shows our faith as a nation. To decide between the 
various claims upon our national resources involves moral choices, 
and shows our faith. Our “faith” is not just what we believe or think; 
it is the direction of our will, the object of our love, the basis on which 
we make overall decisions and choices. 

Congress will probably approach this budget as always in a piece- 
meal fashion. Concentrated pressure will be exerted on Congress not 

to touch items favored by this or that group. For all its economy 
demands, Congress usually votes as much or more than the President 
asks (in three of the five past years Congress has appropriated more 
than the President asked!). This is particularly true of the “pork 
barrel’? Rivers and Harbors section of the budget. Because of this 
piecemeal approach, both Congress and the people are apt to forget 
our real national objectives in the scramble to achieve narrow, pri- 
vate goals. 
A second issue is the weakness of the tax recommendations which 
accompany the expenditures. In prior years, Mr. Truman has shown 
"great concern to keep a balanced budget to aid in maintaining economic 
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_ This article is a condensation of a script prepared by members of 
Religion at the News Desk, a radio commentary by a group of Protestant 
specialists in ethics and the social sciences. The program is broadcast weekly 
over WELI in New Haven, Conn., for the New Haven Council of Churches. 
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stability. To fight inflation, spending should at least be matched by 
tax receipts. But Mr. Truman did nothing more than ask Congress 
to carry out his tax proposals of last year. If Congress were to do this, 
which seems unlikely, there would still be a deficit of $10 billion in 
1953. Why has the Administration shown less alarm this year about 
inflationary pressures of a deficit when the danger is greater? 


One possible excuse is that Congress would not act on any tax 
increase. But does this really excuse the President? Is he not still 
required to make recommendations which he sees to be right? It may 
be that Mr. Truman is yielding to the same pressures which sway 
Congress too easily: the fear of taxes in an election year. 


The new budget apparently ranks the importance of economic 
stability lower in importance than the defense program. Mr. Truman 
admits the risk of inflation in a budgetary deficit. Also, Mr. Truman 
opposes lowering defense expenditures further in order to balance this 
budget. He might have asked, dramatically, and fought for taxes to 
balance this budget. The issue of inflation would have been posed with 
force for public decision. None of us ascertains finally whether the 
international situation has grown urgent enough to warrant the risk 
of economic instability at home. It may be that international tension 
has increased alarmingly. It may be that taxes already bear too heavily 
on incentives for a revenue increase to be possible. Only under such 
circumstances should we purchase arms at the risk of paying for them 
with inflation. 


The faith we have causes us to say, that the decisions of the budget, 
about how we shall use our resources, for what ends, are moral deci- 
sions: The indignant and painful cries of Congressmen for reelection. 
should not deter us from demanding decisions in the budget which view 
our aims and our resources in the light of our faith in God. 


Good Reading 
Pamphlets 


Hall, Cameron P. The Christian at His Daily Work. National Council, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N-Y. 35¢ 
An up-to-date pamphlet on Christian vocation in the economic He. 
Lindblom, Charles E. America’s Needs and Resources. Anti- Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 25¢ 
A superb overall perspective upon our economic resources ange 
human needs. € 
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Good Reading (Continued) 


“Freedom of Enterprise and Social Control,” Social Action, March, 
1950. 15¢ 
A more complex treatment of some of the economic concepts dis- 
cussed in this issue. 


Books 

Gordon, Leland. Economics for Consumers. 2nd ed. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1948. 

Meade, J. E. Planning and the Price Mechanism. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949. 

Stocking, George W., and Myron W. Watkins. Monopoly and Free 
Enterprise, New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. 


Good Sources 

Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. A middle-of-the-toad business group. 

Consumers Union, Consumer Reports, 38 East First Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

CIO, Economic Outlook, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
For a good presentation of labor's perspective. 


DISCUSSION GUIDES 


1. Here is one “Christian” interpretation of the economic life: 
“I have tried to comprehend why something so simple . . . as the 
Golden Rule is so often forgotten or held in disrepute. I can only 
say—and I say this quite selfishly—I have found it a good invest- 
ment.” (C. Jared Ingersoll, a businessman) Discuss the adequacy 
of this ethic. 


2. Read the pamphlet, America’s Needs and Resources. Find out 


how America has not met the basic needs of health, housing and 
conservation. What does your political party propose that govern- 
ment should do about them? Write: The Democratic Digest, Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C.; The Republican News, 1337 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

3. Clip the business ads of various producer groups. Collect them. 
How do these ads appeal to the particular economic interest of the 
reader? Do they reveal an understanding of the overall working 
of the economy? 


SOCIAL ACTION 


FOCUS FOR PROTESTANTISM 


Reader Reaction to Social Action 1951-52 


"It is frontier thinking. These first two 

issues are potent indication . . . that social 
action (and Social Action also) is coming of 
age. We know at last where we are going." 


—Arthur C. Churchill, Board of Home Missions, 
Congregational Christian Churches 


“Let me commend the Social Action issue, 
"The Christian Faith and American Politics," to 
all Protestant citizens for careful reading and 
study. Its unique value is that it shows how 
. a more responsible party system will produce 
y a more effective government in the U. S., and 
what Christians can do to promote desirable 
political reform." 2 


—George B, Gslionays Senior Specialist, A 
American Government, Library of Congress 


